at  all  times,  under  similar  oircumstances,  it  I 
,  that  when  in  our  revolutionary  struggle, 

»  tj  interfered  in  our  behalf,  it  was  the  duty  of 
nsia,  and  indeed  of  all  other  nations,  to  have  gone 
j oar  Now,  I  intend  no  injustice  to 
avf  *1,  ■  “*s  . nieriean  disciples,  and  most  freely 
that  nothing  is  further  from  their  thoughts 
hum  S-»  a  m  ,mPar^al  application  of  the  1  law  of 
«.  ■ 1 1  The  idea  oertainly  never  entered  into 

bah!™8’  ?lat  8J*ouid  England,  in  a  future  strug- 
assht  tb6?  Au8tria  and  Hungary,  think  proper  to 
a?er'  tk®  United  States  would  oe  bound 
W  ight  England. 

vention7*1"^  obv*ous  f^a8  Ibe  new  principle  of  inter- 
fied  v  P1-0Tent  intervention,  however  unquali- 
tejtrirto?  announcement,  is  to  be  applied  in  a  very 
0ften  oDL8t«“-e’nTVf  Severally  applied,  it  would 
wm,u  j m  6eha“  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
that  on  araw  after  it  the  absurd  consequence,' 
tjainrt  an110®00?}4  iawfnlly  vindicate  its  j  ust  rights 
fas  enoo8,1  J  nation,  so  long  as  that  nation 

»  m  war  '™*b-  any  o«ter 

mJruth  and  inf°et,  is  this  ‘law  of 
f®eSL-y  wh*ch  w®  are  asked  to  govern  our 
a  « thit  w?13  °f  pea0®  and  war  ■  1  take  ifc  t0 156 
Re  shall  ilr*™  a  colony  °r  province  is  in  revolt, 
to  assist  «,®Dt  any  and  every  power  that  presumes 
Site  to  this  fareaJ;  State  in  quelling  the  revolt.  To 
Ready  statSJa*l  tJle  colour  of  equity,  it  is  most  ex- 
oet»4n  5™d  taat  there  should  be  no  interference 
the  peualtv  ?artles  ’  ^ut  oare  is  taken  to  denounce 
htlfof  °i  W£tF  °^y  nguinst-  interference  in  be- 
8ee®i  this  aJairant  S^ate'  Yet’  strange  as  it  may 
Weed  to00*11?6  n°n-interference,  which  we 
bounced  h  Jn  • 0  to  'maintain,  is  continually 
“tators  who  la  theory  and  practice,  by  the  very 
»«tttlverasa„dvaT15e  ik-  We  are  warned  "not  to  ask 
S?  hrother’o  1  natl°n,  the  question  of  Cain,  ‘  Am  I 
^“tistian  fp,er  ;  ’  We  are  reminded, of  the 
iTWe  ate  taiiwfs  .  PS  oar  neighbour  as  ourselves 
j*.°dd,  in-ston?ed  ™lth  selfishness,  and  want  of  mau- 
58  weak.  r? by  aod  hutting  the  strong  oppress 
4  in  crusfiit^6?^  DOt  8“ffer  Russia  to  aid  Aus- 


Russians  for  having  a  similar  regard  to  tne  perpetui¬ 
ty  of  their  own  institutions.-  _ 

Let  us  see  what  further  precedents  Russia  may 
derive  from  our  history,  to  justify  her  intervention 
against  Hungary..  In  1825,  Spain  was  a  «rwi‘h 
her  revolted  colonies,  Mexico  and  Colombia.  Here, 
then,  was  precisely  such  a  war  as,  according  o 
suth,  no  intervention  by  a  third  party  should  be  toL 
anted.  Cuba  remained  attaehe,d  ‘h® 
country,  as  did  Canada  in  our  revolutionary  struggle. 
Of  course,  Mexico  and  Colombia  had  the  same  ngn 
to  turn  their  arms  against  Cuba  as  we  had  to  assad 
Canada.  Newsreached  Washington  tha i  our -young 
sister  republics  were  about  making  a  d®  ““litanTs 

Of  the  rtd-Uri  jt^^^dSlves 

wmmsm 

the  contagion  of  emjnojp-to n^  Aire 
plication  been  made  in  rjuba  by  terminating  the 
the  danger  of  freedom  in  Cuba,  oy  re  &  m 

war  with  his  revolted  colonies-  ^injate,  at 

new  republics ,’  wrote  Mr. the  President 
Madrid  (27th  APrd’  J’  ;n  t^e  expediency  of 
wishes  you  to  urge  up  P  shcraid  continue 
concluding  the,  war.  republics,  and  those 

between  Spain  and l  the  n  P  become  the 
islands  COuba  and .Porto  ™™>f*r,mes  have  such,  a 
object  and  theatre  0e  ty{  United  States,  that 
connection  with  the  P.e0PlfL J  .  BDectators :  and  the 
they  could  not  be  Xacted  War  might 

possible  contingencies  o  P  ^  0nited  states  du¬ 
bring  upon  the  governm^  *  ^  0f  which,  however 
‘i8S  and  SSffZ  tTmSnot  he  at  liberty  tode - 


humanity.  her  ■  Why  should  the  •  law  of , 
,  sWd,  ca2lre  J18  to  permit  England  to  crush 
or  the  °r  da5Jaica,  or  Russia  to  orush  Po- 
^Poblic  1  jf  ilen,°k  Republic  to  crush  the  Roman 
on  wh  i  ?w  humanity  forbids  all  inter- 
S®ftyfoontMttplieav0ea  it;  aufhorize  the  gift  of 
7  s°'diers  t0  b°y  Powder  and  ball  to  shoot 

aboat  intwthe  i°ther  ?  ®y  opinion,  the  dio- 
c!1  -rise  to  tWl?n  tojPrevent  intervention  does 
SShoy  about  irmrf  a  a  »  has  S° 


rvopencanaescriDet - 0. -  -  „  . 

and  still  are  endured.  They  feel  that  in  the  darkest  mitte'd  by  a  mere  Commissioner,  would  be  required 
meht  of  despotism,  a  more  tyrannical  edict  never  to  issue  the  writ  of  right ;  and  that  which  the  friends 
crushed  human  hearts.  Those  who  have  escaped  of  this  repeal  have  claimed  as  a  great  boon  to  the 
into  Siberian  exile,  have  encountered  a  fate  almost  claimants,  would  be  worse  than  a  mockery.  The 
as  deplorable  as  that  of  those  they  have  left  behind,  claim  he  now  has  on  the  Marshal  and  his  sureties 
The  friends  they  love,  and  whose  sympathies  they  for  indemnification  for  the  escape  of  his  servant, 
prize  they  have  lost  forever.  The  church  where  would  be  converted  into  a  barren  claim  against  a 
they  loved  to  meet,  to  sing  and  to  pray,  finding  so-  county  jailor,  whose  first  duty  it  would  be  to  dis- 
laee  for  the  woes  of  life  in  the  anticipation  of  im-  charge  a  prisoner  thus  held  if  he  claimed  his  liberty, 
mortal  blessedness,  they  can  never  enter  more.—  Not  so  was  the  law  formerly,  and  before  it  was  de- 
Those  warm  homes,  where  they  enjoyed  that  social  cided  that  all  State  legislation  on  the  subject  is  pro¬ 
companionship  which  the  affectionate  race  love  so  hibited— not  so  will  it  be  hereafter,  if  the  principle 
well  they  have  exchanged  for  loneliness,  poverty  and  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  practically 
suffering.  carried  out,  and  this  whole  vexed  and  vexatious  sub- 

Is  not  a  law,  of  which  this  is  not  its  exaggeration,  j  ect  be  left  to  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
but'its  natural  operation,  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  and  officers.  ,  " 

a  tenfold  disgrace  to  the  country  which  tolerates  it  T  An  act  of  Congress  of  the  18th  September,  18a0, 
Is  it  not  expecting  too  much,  even  of  fallen  human  commonly  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  would 
nature  to  think  that  Christians  and  patriots  can  seem  to  favour  the  same  views  entertained  by  Judge 
contemplate  it  with  silent  complacency  1  There  is  Story,  and  pronounced  in  the  decision  to  which  re- 
Goj  if  iagtice '  He  will  cause  even  the  wrath  of  ference  has  been  made.  Its  whole  tenor  shows  this, 
man  to  nraise  him  But  his  ear  will  not  forever  be  and  more  than  one  of  its  detailed  provisions  confirm 
closed  to  the  crv  of  the  oppressed.  it.  The  custody  of  the  fugitive,  by  State  authority, 

closed  toe  cry  ^  JoH.N  s.  C.  Abbott . .  is-almost  forbidden. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  Jan.  1852.  The  Marshal  and  his  sureties  are  made  subject  to 


S^ttaov  ahm  !%nity  of  a  principle.  It  has  no 
R  has  nobasia  If -universally 
j^Potism.  Tf.  the  au*iliary  of  cruelty  and 
s  i0lk>  ^  taW  fPpUad  only in  behalf  of  subjects  in 
taxable TiT  6rantea  that  every  insurrection 
th^-that  it  is  Ws°u  d’ lf  sa°eessful,  be  salutary, 
at,!nJlabitants and  8uPPorfced  by  the  mass  of 
Uoto^Ptioas  tnsurgent  territory,  all  which 

granted.  toow  in  maD7  oa8es  to  bo  wholly 

testSn*[r0edom  **  concerned,  the  records 
uij  WeSSSt  that  the  sword  has,  in  all  ages, 
‘W  A°  Co?km9Rbeenit8  m08t  potent  foe ;  an* 
cf its iL,8”1  ha9  ever  been  established  but 
tfc* %>  govZ, 1unBntaUty.  I  have  no  recollection 
b?i4  converted  into  an  arbi- 
CL'1  its  tendon  mi.lltary  despotism.  I  believe- 
PpUl888i  ST?’  »  most  disastrous  to  human 

to  and  hereafter;  and  I  also  believe 


rit 

inditfe-mt  to  any  pMttto^  ow^.  „  allnooe 

island  may  be  de8'  “?d;dinl  the  most  horrible  sm- 
with  the  Czar,  in  upholding  couagion  ot  its 

cies  of  d88P^8mVan  Bur®  foUoWed  Mr-  ClaX  a8 
abolition-  vaQ  i  a l qo  instructed  our  Min 

Secretary  of  State,  ®n  igog'i  to  press  the  King 
fstoh  at  W  S  t^new  republioe 


Snscd  to  the  crv  ot  the  oppressed.  it.  The  custody  of  the  fugitive,  by  State  authority, 

closed  to  zne  cry  Jojftr  g.  c.  Abboti..  i3-alm0st  forbidden. 

Brunswick  Me.  Jan.  1852.  The  Marshal  and  his  sureties  are  made  subject  to 

’  ’  — N.  Y.  Evangelist.  a  pecuniary  liability,  for  an  escape,  which,  as  the 

_  Supreme  Court  oi  the  United  States  have  decided,  in 

m0  0FTBTl^mcTlc->,Biur 

the  Senate  of  ylv^  seasion,  for  granting  the  custody  of  the  fugitive,  and  is  allowed,  by  the  8th 
^ToPiaffs  of  that  State  for  the  safekeeping  of  Fn-  section,  his  expenses  for  keeping  tom  in  custody  and 
Slaves,  it  is  as  follows :  landing  him  with  food  and  lodgmg  durmg  his  de- 

To  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  ••  Snreiy  no  one  can  pretend  to  say,  that  this  is  not 

Senators— An  act  entitled  An  act  to  repeal  tne  &  ^  and  e3ECiu9;ve  exercise  of  the  federal  power  on 
Sixth  Section  of  an  act  to  prevent  kidnapping  and  thg  6ubjecfc  jf  SOi  tbe  principle  of  constitutional 
preserve  the  peaoe,  prohAit  the  exercue  otemr  laWj  t0  which  p  have  referred,  is  interposed,  and  the 
nowers  heretofore  exercised  hy  J  udges,  J  ustues  or  tne  h  •  Utiml  of  a  State  transfer  this  custody  to  a  lo- 
Peace,  and  Jailers  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  tore-  prison  ;3  prohibited.  Is  it  not,  then,  most  con- 
peal  certain  Slave  Laws,”  has  been  held  under  d-  dacive  to  oe  and  good  orderi  and  the  harmonious 
visement  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Legisla-  ^nj^^tration  0f  the  law,  that  this  whole  subject  be 
tare.  ..  .  ~  left  where  the  Constitution  places  it,  in  the  hands  of 

In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constatafion,  ,he  0nited  Statea  aQthorites. 

I  return  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  where  it  originated,  j  have  thus  franuy  stated  to  the  Senate  my  rea- 
without  my  approval,  and  with  myreasonatorwi  -  {  w;thholding  my  approval  of  this  bill.  I  have 

holding  it.  To  those  reasons  founded  on  the  clearest  them  strictly,  guarding  myself  against  any 

sense  of  duty  and  of  official  responsiDuuy,  1  invite  eJpress;ona  liable  to  misconstruction,  to’  considera- 
your  candid  attention.  They  are  now  for  the  first  t;ong  q[  eonstitational  law.  I  ask  for  them  a  candid 
time  given,  because  now,  for  the  first  time  sin  e  e  d  careM  consideration. 

nassage  of  this  aet,  has  an  opportunity  offered  to icon-  Wm.  F.  Johnston. 

for  with  those  to  whom  my  reasons  may  b®  important  Exlcut{ve  chamber,  Harrisburg,  Jan.  1852. 

and  with  whom  theymay  e  .  „  Jt  h  u  The  bill  being  subjected  to  a  vote,  there  appeared 

proposed  to  be  repeaiedis  m  th^e  words,  ^  u  yea3  and  14  nays- not  two-thirds.  The  bill  is 

“t^  for  the  deto^onof  any  person  claimed  therefore  rejected. 

0fenTPagatos^he  prorisions  of  this  section,  We  were  not  able  to  give  a  report  of  all  the 
shall  offe°d  2  .  thereof,  pay  a  fine  of  five  hun-  speeches  delivered  on  the  late  occasion, ’but  the  first 
fa^nlEr  one  hairthererf  for  the  use  of  the  Com-  address  contains  so  very  interesting  a  detail  of  the 
dred  dollars,  half  to  the  person  who  proceedings  of  the  Association  in  aid  of  the  Fugitives, 

monwealth  and  ^ tBhall  moreover,  thenceforth  be  re-  that  we  make  room  for  it  entire.  After  a  few  pre¬ 
prosecutes  ,  nod  sh  °;  bl  f  holding  such  liminary  remarks,  Thomas  Henning,  Esq.,  said  that 
moved  from  office  “  a  prison  at  any  time  so  earl/as  the  year  1793,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
office  ofjailororkcep  go  ^  P  a-]awJ  88ed  state8  pa88ed  an  aot  in  which  occurs  the  following 
durmg  his  F'a3“ral  ,  '.ha  Executive  Administration  enactment—11  lhat  when  a  person  held  to  labour  m 

I  by  wSSmw.  otwlj  »ar  *®  United  States,  or  in  any  of  the  territories,  - 


ing  humanity,  i  _ 

open  to  the  Fugitive,  and  a  committee  of  ladies,  to 
whose  self-denymg,  well  directed  labours  I  can  bear 
abundant  testimony.  You  will  have  anticipated  me 
when  I  add  that  the  success  of  the  ladies’  association 
has  been  both  gratifying  and  cheering  to  every 
benevolent  heart.  The  downcast  and  dejected  have 
been,  through  their  instrumentality,  cheered  and  in¬ 
spirited — the  hungry  and  houseless  have  been  fed 
and  sheltered  and  the  sorrowing  soothed.  The  idle 
hands  have  been  provided  with  the  means  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  large,  and  re¬ 
spectable  assemblage  as  that  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  address,  gives  good  promise  that  these  blessings 
shall  not  be  denied  to  such  as  may  come  hereafter. 
Such,  then,  is  the  origin,  such  the  aim  of  the  Ladies’ 
Association,  and  yet,  good  as  is  the  end  sought  after, 
unobjectionable  the  means  employed  to.  attain  this 
end,  and  self-denying  as  are  the  labours  of  those 
using  these  means,  still  cold  hearted  selfishness  can 
object  and  obstruct.  Permit  me  to  name  one  or 
two  of  those  specious  objections  which  are  sometimes 
offered,  and  which,  when  proposed,  demand  a  reply.- 
Well,  foremost  amongst  these  is  one  which,  at  first 
sight,  does  seem  formidable.  Says  one  lady,  I  can¬ 
not  contribute  for  these  negroes,  they  are  really  a  bad 
set — they  steal — they  tell  what  is  untrue — they  do  all 
manner  of  wicked  things.  Now,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  some  of  them  observe  not  the  8th  Command¬ 
ment — that  others  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
veracity — some  of  them  are-  ungrateful  —  some 
of  them,  perhaps  very  wicked;  but  allow  me  to 
ask,  which  of  these  crimes  is  peculiar  to  ne¬ 
groes  ?  Farther,  who  will  undertake  to  -say 
that  if  the  same  number  of  whites  be  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  such  ignorance,  such  utter  degra¬ 
dation,  bodily  and  mental,  he  taught  to  call  truth 
and  falsehood  and  falsehood  truth — he  taught  to  re¬ 
gard  the  decalogue  as  inapplicable  to  them,  who  will 
undertake  to  say  that  the  same  number  of  whites 
thus  schooled  in  vice  and  licentiousness  will  not  ex¬ 
hibit  symptoms  of  depravity  as  marked  as  they  1 
But  I  must  add,  and  I  am  confident  that  those  of 
you  who  have  the  best  right  to  know,  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  assertion,  that  with  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labour,  Coloured  People,  by  no 
means,  prove  themselves  the  worthless  class  which 
ignorance  or  prejudice  woald  lead  the  world  to  be¬ 
lieve.  But  grant  them  to  be  just  what  these  objec¬ 
tors  plead,  and  where  lies  the  force  of  their  argu¬ 
ment.  Are  we  to  forbid  them  to  rest  for  a  day  on 
British  soil,  eonseerated  as  it  is  by  the  genius  of  uni¬ 
versal  emancipation,  though  they  come  weeding  and 
weary,  and  faint,  hotly  pursued  for  many  a  long  day 
and  solitary  night,  by  those  ruthless  savages,  who 
impiously,  before  high  heaven,  assert  that  they  can 
hold  property  in  man  and  that  they  alone  possess  a 
“right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;” 
or,  are  we,  when  they  come,  to  deny  food  to  the 
hungry,  clothes  to  cover  the  naked,  a  word  of  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation  to  the  lacerated  heart— oh,  sure¬ 
ly,  this  is  not  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament — 
surely,  this  is  not  the  language  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  surely  this  will  not  comport  with  the  char-, 
acter  of  those  who  hope  to  hear  the  Judge  pronounce 
those  solemn  words — “inasmuch  as  ye  didit  to  the 
least  of  these  my  servants,  ye-  did  it  unto  me.”  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  coloured  people  are  ignorant,  de¬ 
graded,  wicked,  unhappy,  jnst  so  much  the  stronger 
are  the  claims  which  they  possess  upon  your  chanty, 
your  benevolence  and  your  care.  Bui  a  second  ob 


so  opened  before  her  only  when  she  brought 

_ er  the  first  prayer  of  a  man  converted  to 

charity  and  brotherly  love  for  his  oppressed  brethren 
and  humanity.” — Toronto  Globe. 

The  fitness  of  the  American  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  for  the  service  of  the  Republic  is  made 
apparent  by  the  following  correspondence,  recently 
sent  to  Congress.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  mindful  of  the 
truth  taught  in  the  parable,  and  hopes,  doubtless, 
by  proving  his  faithfulness  in  small  things,  to  be 
found  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  greater.  Were 
William  and  Ellen  Craft  fearful  that  they  were 
about  to  be  kidnapped  and  taken  oat  of  England, 
and  should  appeal  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  aid,  would 
he  be  as  ready  to  use  his  influence  with  the  British 
Ministry  for  their  protection  1 

IMMIGRATION  OF  FREE  BLACKS  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Washington,  Jan.  12,  1852. 

2o  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  5th  instant,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
it  a  report,  and  accompanying  papers  from  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State.  Millard  Fillmore. 

Department  of  State,  \ 

Washington,  Jan.  10, 1852. ) 

2b  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  has  been  referred 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  hy  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  5th  in¬ 
stant,  requesting  the  President  to  communicate  with 
that  House,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  any  information  he  may  possess  respecting  a 
circular  which  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  British  Colonial  Department,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1850,  relative  to  the  employment,  in  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  West  India  Colonies,  of  free 
blacks  and  liberated  slaves  from  the  United  States, 
“  and  particularly  what  action  the  Legislative  As¬ 
semblies  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  have  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  contained  ”  in  said 
circular,  has  the  honour  to  report  to  the  President 
the  accompanying  copy  of  papers,  which  embrace 
all  the  information  possessed  by  this  Department  on 
the  subject  of  the  said  resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Daniel  Webster 

Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Webster. 

■  Legation  of  the  United  States,  1 

London,  Nov.  14,  1851.J 

Sir — A  few  weeks  since,  George  W.  Owens,  Esq., 
of  Georgia,  called  upon  me  to  say  that  he  had  seen 
a  newspaper,  published  in  the  island  of  Antigua, 
containing  a  circular  despatch  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  recommending  the  British  West  India  Colonies 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  persons  held  in  Slavery 
in  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  interview,  he 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  despatch. 

Mr.  Owens  seemed  greatly  annoyed  at  Lord  Grey’s 
despatch,  although  I  told  him  that  this  government 
could  not  have  the  intention  of  meddling  with  Slave¬ 
ry  in  the  United  States.  He,  however,  wae  anxious 
for  an  explanation  from  the  government.  I  did  not 
feel  authorized,  nor  did  I  think  it  wise,  to  make  an 
official  matter  of  the  subject,  as  I  believed  I  could 
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f - *"*7 ,be  oioad  of  misrepresentations  and  slan- 

lD”e^Wtho  pro-8lavery  churches  of  this  country 
Jers  *hic1'  oreanization  tools  persist  in  spreading 
i  W  ”7to  snob  dear  friends  of  the  cause  in  Great 

>***  h  w  p«lferrcli  the  olaims  of  truth  and  hu‘ 

.  'gritaio  «  ■  .  oFf  party  and  scot,  we  truly  appreciate  I 
jjsoW  #>  nd  ttre  thankful  for  your  Bdelity  through 

Jyoor^"'  e00d  report.  We  entreat  your  perse- 


A-  W.  Wharton, 
Franois  Jackson. 

Mrs.  James  Eddy, 
Joseph  Congdon, 

Mrs.  Ellis  Gray  Lori™ 

William  C.  Coffin, 

William  C.  Taber, 


.national  anti-slavery  standard. 


BffMTUVG  FOR  FREEJUEJV. 

|  sid^Jthe  o  0hi°Seem^"‘hink  ‘here  are  two  | 
I  that  h  the  Compromises,  and  though  she  may  consent 

■  er  s0H  shall  be  open  ground  for  slave-hunters,  is  I 


LETTER  3?  ROM  PARKER  PILL  SR  UR  Y. 


Mr.  Downing  next-  gave  an  account  of  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  Convention  on  the  second  day.  and  state 
that  the  Committee  who  waited  upon  the  Governo 
were  treated  by  him  kindly  at  the  Executive  Mansior 
ana  well  received.  He  read  a  statement,  of  the  inter 
view,  by  which  it  appealed  that  ihe  Governor  intro 


Notices. 

Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Cineinnati,  Ohio. 
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to  from  Address  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  York  Typographical  Society, 

On  the  16<A  of  January,  1852. 

When  I  was  a  hoy  of  ten  years  of  age,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Biography  of  Franklin.  I  had 
purchased  at  auction  a  Glasgow  edition  ot  his  lire 
and  essays.  I  had  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  George  Barn- 
well,  The  House  that  Jack  Built,  JEsop’s  Fables,  the 
duodecimo  edition  of  Morse’s  Geography,  and  other 
of  the  common  publications  of  the  times.  _  No  work  | 
that  I  ever  perused  from  that  juvenile  period  of  my 
existence  up  to  the  present  day,  has  ever  yielded  the 
peculiar  gratification  which  Franklin’s  history  gave 
me,  and  my  reverence  for  our  exalted  sage  has, 
through  all  subsequent  inquiry  into  his  actions  and 
services,  increased  in  intensity  and  admiration,  in 
proportion  as  I  have  contemplated  his  wondrous 
character  and  his  unparalleled  achievements.  1 1 
think  1  owe  something  ,to  my  mother  for  this  happy 
appreciation  of  oar  Franklin.  She  was  by  birth  a 
Philadelphian,  and  for  years,  by  her  residence  m 
Arch  street,  was  favoured  with  the  opportunity  ot 
again  and  again  beholding  Dr.  Franklin  pass  her 
door,  in  company  with  Dr.  Rush  and  Thomas  Paine. 
There,  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  would  cry 
out,  goes  poor  Richard,  Common  Sense,  and  the  I 
Doctor.  It  is  recorded  that  Franklin  furnished  many 
thoughts  in  this  famous  pamphlet,  while  Paine  wro“ 
it,  and  Rush  gave  the  title.  There  is  something 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  moral  and  of  the 
physical  qualities,  yet  I  have  thought  that  the  bene¬ 
volent  schemes  of  Rush,  the  intrepid  patri 
Paine,  and  the  honest  maxims  of  Franklin,  the  topics 
of  daily  converse  at  that  day,  had  some  influence  in  I 
strengthening  the  principles  which  my  mother  i 
culeated  in  her  children. 

Yon  have  told  me,  gentlemen,  that  yon  woum  be  | 
gratified  with  some  reminiscences  touching  New 
York — social,  literary,  personal,  men  and  books,  all 
having  a  hearing,  more  or  less  immediate,  either  on 
the  progress  of  human  development,  or  the  character 
of  our  metropolitan  city.  I  know  not  how  to  satisfy 
either  you  or  myself.  To  do  justice  to  the  subject 
would  require  a  different  opportunity 
now  enjoyed,  and  leisure  such  as  I  can 

THE  ASSOCIATIONS  ABOUT  NIBL. 

The  locality  where  we  are  now  assembled  to-night 
has  its  associations.  We  meet  this  evening  on  the 
memorable  spot  of  our  early  city’s  topography  deno¬ 
minated  the  Bayard’s  farm,  a  property  once  in  the 
possession  of  the  affluent  Bayards,  of  him  who  was 
companion  in  his  strife  with  Gov.  Leisler,  whose 
death  for  high  treason  was  the  issue  of  that  pro¬ 
tracted  contest.  That  he  fell  a  martyr  to  freedom, 
our  friend  Charles  F.  Hoffman  has  ably  demon¬ 
strated.  ' 

Within  a  few  doors  of  this  place  on  -Broadway, 
very  many  years  after,  hut  within  my  recollection, 
lived  that  arch  negotiator  in  public  counsels,  Talley¬ 
rand,  the  famous  ambassador  of  France  to  the  United 
States.  He  published  a  small  tractate  on  America, 1 
once  much  read ;  he  it  was  who  affirmed  that  the 
greatest  sight  he  had  ever  beheld  in  this  country 


The  New  York  American,  The  Independent  Reflector, 
containing  the  patriotic  Essayj  on  Toleration,  by 
Wm.  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey ;  The  Time  Piece  of 
New  York,  replete  with  invective  against  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Administration,  whose  editor,  Philip  Freneau, 
verbally  assured  me  that  its  most  vituperative  fea¬ 
tures  were  the  suggestions  of  Jefferson,  daring  the 
crisis  in  our  public  affairs,  provoked  by  Citizen  Ge¬ 
net.  But  I  must  hasten  to  other  topics. 

The  most  conspicuous  editors  and  publishers  of  I 
gazettes  whom  I  have  personally  known  were  Noah 
Webster,  now  so  famous  for  his  Dictionary.  At  the 
time  I  knew  him,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  was  in 
person  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  height,  slender, 
wish  grey  eyes  and  a  keen  aspect ;  remarkable  for 
neatness  in  dress,  and  characterized  by  an  erect 
walk,  a  broad  hat,  and  a  long  cue_  much  after  the 
manner  of  Albert  Gallatin,  as  depicted  in  the  en¬ 
graving  in  Callander’s  Prospect  before  us.  If  with 
philologists  he  is  deemed  a  man  of  merit,  it  may, 
with  equal  justice,  he  said  he  is  to  he  recognised  by 
medical  men  as  an  author  of  importance  by  his  Hit 
toey  of  Pestilence. 

EVENING  POST - THE  FEDERALIST. 

_ _ _ J _ e  William  Coleman,  usually  called 

in  earlier  days,  by  his  antagonist  Cheetham,  Field- 
Marshal  Coleman.  Mr.  Bryant,  the  able  editor  of 
the  Post,  in  his  biography  of  the  first  fifty  years  of 
1  gazette,  has  well  described  him.  He  | 

_ J _ R[ .  _  man,  of  great  tenacity  of  opinion, 

which  he  eherished  by  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
leading  patriots  and  politicians  who  were  among  us 

- e  thirty  years  ago.  He  almost  leaned  on  the 

of  the  inflexible  Timothy  Pickering,  and  had  in 
younger  days  held  communion  with  Hamilton, 
John  Wells  and  Rufus  King.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  the  death  of  the  immortal  Hamilton  subdued 
his  fee'ing.  When  Governeur  Morris  delivered  his 
felicitous  eulogy  at  the  portals  of  old  Trinity  Church, 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  noble  martyr,  with  grief 
in  every  countenance,  and  anguish  in  every  heart, 
Coleman’s  acuteness  of  feeling  paralyzed  every  move¬ 
ment  of  his  frame,  and  drowned  every  faculty  of  his 

While  on  this  topic,  the  decease  of-Hamilton, 
may  state  an  anecdote,  the  import  of  which  can 
readily  understood.  It  was  not  long  prior  to  t 
time  of  his  death  that  the  new  and  and  authentic 
edition  of  the  Federalist  was  published  by  Geo.  F. 
Hopkins.  Hopkins  told  me  of  the  delicacy  with 
which  Hamilton  listened  to  his  proposition  to  print 
a  new  edition  of  these  papers.  They  are  demanded 

by  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  desire  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Hopkins.  “  Do  you  really  think,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  that  those  fugitive  essays  will  he  read,  if 
reprinted  I  ’’  asked  Hamilton.  li  Well  give  me  a  few  | 
days  to  consider,”  added  he.  “  Will  this  not  be 
good  opportunity,  Gen.  H.,”  rejoins  Hopkins,  “ 
revise  them,  and  if  so,  to  make  perhaps  alteratioi 
if  necessary,  in  some  parts  1 "  “  No,  sir ;.  if  reprii 

ed,  they  must  stand  exactly  as  at  first not  a  wo 
of  alteration.  A  comma  may  he  inserted  or  left  oi 
but  the  work  must  undergo  no  alteration  whatevei 

A  few  days  elapsed  when,  on  the  next  intervie  , 
General  Hamilton  agreed  to  the  reprint,  with  the 
express  condition  that  he  himself  must  inspect  the 
revised  proofs.  Not  a  word  was  ever  altered.  “You 
think  something  of  the  papers,”  says  Hamilton  to 
the  printer.  “Mr.  Hopkins,  let  them  be  issued. 
Heretofore,  sir,  I  have  given  the  people  common 
milk ;  shortly  hereafter,  sir,  I  shall  give  them  strong 
meat.”  What  the  Union  lost  by  the  fatal  duel, 
Deity  only  knows. 

Coleman  was  a  writer  of  grammatical  excellence, 
though  occasionally  sadly  at  fault  in  force  of  diction. 
Under  the  influence  of  some  perverse  ednoeits,  he 
-  "  '  -- —  theoreti- 


the  vehicleof  much  literary  matter  from  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  ability  of  its  correspondence.  If  I  do  not 
greatly  err,  in  this  paper,  Washington  Irving  first 
appeared  as  an  author,  by  his  series  of  dramatic 
criticism,  over  the  signature  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle. 
The  only  poetic  writer  of  whose  effusions  I  now  re¬ 
tain  some  recollection  was  Miss  Smith,  the  sister  of 
the  Jate  Thomas  R.  Smith,  Esq.  They  were  known 
by  the  signature  of  Clara ;  and  in  bringing  together 
the  effusions  of  the  early  female  muse,  Dr.  Griswold, 
in  praiseworthy  zeal  on  behalf  sf  American  litera-  ] 
tare,  might  well  have  increased  in  value  his  iz 
teresting  collection  by  the  products  of  Miss  Smith. 


He  found  many  to  countenance  his  radicalism,  as 
Tennis  Woriman,  James  Dennisson,  Charles  Chris¬ 
tian  and  others— men  whom  we  might  call  liberals, 
both  in  religion  and  in  politics.  Accidental  circum- 
-* - l(je  ^  wen  acquainted  with  him  so  early 


'the  summer  of  1803.*  He  was  then  universally  “emery  ^  ^  pgarl  .street,  reC0gnised  by  ‘he  tome  of 
known  as  the  champion  of  Jefferson,  of  ®OTernor  |  Charles  Smith.  I  believe  he  was  a  New^_Yorke^ 


.  Of  these  reminiscenses,  of  some  no- 
of  John  Lang,  would  be  so  quickly  discovered, 


The 


le  illustrious  Hamilton,  with  hiB  pile  of  hooks 
under  his  arms,  proceeding  to  the  court-room  in  the 
old  City  Hall,  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  law,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  client. 

Here  too  is  the  spot  where,  some  short  while  after, 
the  antics  of  the  Osage  tribes  of  Indians  were  dis¬ 
played  tq  the  admiration  of  the  belles  and  beaux  of 
New  York,  and  on  which  occasion  my  old  colleague, 

Dr.  Mitehill,  gave  translations  into  English  of  their 

Bongs  and  war-whoop  sounds,  for  the  increased  gra-  WOuld  labonr  for  months  to  establish 
tification  of  the  literary  public  of  that  day,  when  cai  doctrine,  or  elucidate  a  useless  propositioz 

Indian  literature  stood  not  so  high  as  in  these  times  . ’  • 

of  Congressional  approbation,  and  of  Henry  School¬ 
craft,  the  famous  and  patriotic  expositor  of  the  red- 
man’s  excellencies.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying, 
that,  also,  near  these  grounds  occurred  the  execution 
of  Young,  a  play-actor,  convicted  of  murder,  a  re¬ 
markable  event  in  New  York  annals,  owing_  to  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  which  marked  his  imprisonme 
in  our  old  jail,  now  converted  into  the  Hall  of  E 
cords.  There  was,  about  the  period  to  which  I  nc 
refer,  other  occurrences  of  singular  influence 
those  day3. 

Crowther  and  Levi  Weeks  were  both  confined 
this  debased  prison  because  of  high  crimes,  ai 
many  were  incarcerated  for  debt.  There  was,  neve 
theless,  an  atmosphere  of  some  intellect  immolated 


for'some  months’  duration,  from  Its  walls,  entitled, 
,l  The  Prisoner  of  Hope.”  The  Wilberforce  impulse 
of  that  crisis  had  much  to  do  with  this  movement ; 
and  no  abolition  paper,  of  even  later  dates,  pleads 
more  earnestly  in  behalf  of  enslaved  humanity,  by 
grapic  illustrations  and  literary  talent,  than  did 

“  The  Prisoner  of  Hope."  At  J —  * - 

papers  had  their  specific 
soner  of  Hope”  * 


it  day,  many  new 
,  that  of  “The  Pi 
n  these  words : 


Soft,  smiling  Hope— thon  anohor  of  the  mind 
The  only  comfort  which  the  wretched  find : 

All  look  to  thee  when  sorrow  wrings  the  heart, 

To  heal,  by  future  prospect,  present  smart.” 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  this  eligible  site  was  o 
characterized  by  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  pride  of  | 
the  Afmerican  forest,  the  lofty  plane  tree,  the  plata- ' 
n us  occidentaUs.  It  must  further  increase  our  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  spot,  to  contemplate  that  through  its 
shades  strolled  our  Franklin,  in  company  with  that 
lover  of  rural  scenery,  the  botanist  Kalm,  an  occur¬ 
rence  not  unlike  that  which  marked  the  excursions  J 
of  Linnaeus  with  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  royal  gardens, 
near  London.  Here,  too,  the  wild  pigeon  was  taken  in 
great  abundance  :  while  in  the  Common  (now  Park) 
those  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  Beekman 
family,  with  the  old  doctor  at  their  head,  shot  deer  | 
and  other  game  in  their  field  sports.  Bat  enough 
at  present  of  the  locality  where  this  anniversary 
held. 

THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

The  history  of  the  American  periodical  press, 
given  with  anything  like  fidelity  and  minutenes 
would  occupy  several  hours ;  it  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  our  tr  iumphs  as  a  free  people,  and  of  our  deter¬ 
mination  so  to -remain.  It  has  demonstrated  the 
man  of  enlarged  liberality,  patriotic,  and  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  popular  rights.  He  attacked  the  measures 
of  the  provincial  Governor  and  Council,  was  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  prosecution  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
encountered  a  trial  in  1735 :  Andrew  Hamilton,  the 
Recorder  of  Philadelphia,  came  to  the  city  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  him.  I  have  before  stated  that 
the  late  illustrious  Gouverneur  Morris  considered 
the  decision  of  that  case  in  behalf  of  the  press  as  the 
dawn  of  that  liberty  whieh  subsequently  revolu¬ 
tionized  America.  To  the  ladies  now  present,  such 
lovers  of  sweet  sounds,  it  may  not  he  uninteresting 
to  know  that  the  first  piano  forte  (harpsichord)  im¬ 
ported  into  America,  arrived  in  this  city  for  the  mu¬ 
sical  gratification  of  the  family  of  the  noble  Zenger. 

But  I  can  say  at  this  time  little  concerning  news¬ 
papers  :  our  worthy  labourer  in  good  work,  Edwin 
Williams,  has  lately  issued  a  memoir  of  much  value 
on  the  subject,  to  which  I  must  refer  you.  1  regret 
his  catalogue  of  these  journals  is  somewhat  defec¬ 
tive.  As  he  justly  ooserves,  our  Historical  Society 
is  wonderfully  rich  in  these  interesting  documents : 
orqr  most  precious  treasures  in  that  way  are,  unques¬ 
tionably,  the  Rivington  Royal  Gazette,  the  old  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  containing  debates  on  the 
State  Constitution,  the  American  Citizen  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Watch  Tower,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  through  a  long  series —  j 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  intrepidity  of  New 
Yorkers  as  much  so  as  any  one  individual  fact  or  | 
occurrence  we  might  summons  for  illustration. — 
Everybody  within  this  Hall  is  aware  that  William 
Bradford  was  the  first  in  time  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  in  New  York.  His  Gazette  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Oet.,  1725,  four  years  after  James,  the 
brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  began  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Caurant ;  this  bein»  seventeen  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Boston.  News  Letter,  the  first 
regular  newspaper  commenced  in  North  America. 
I  advert  to  this  circumstance  because  we  possess  the 
completest  file  of  that  earliest  of  the  Gazettes  of  our 
land  now  in  existence ;  the*  copy  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society  was  presented  to  that  ins 
tution  by  the  famous  antiquary,  Dr.  Eliot ;  that 
our  Historical  Society  was  the  series  preserved  by 
Professor  McKean,  ox  Harvard  University,  who  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  the  Rev.  T.  Alden,  from  whom  I  pur¬ 
chased  it  and  deposited  it  in  our  New  York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

From  Franklin’s  representations,  Bradford  was  „ 
sorry  individual,  of  low  cunning  and  sinister;  yet  I 
must  not  deal  harshly  with  him.  His,  I  believe,  was 
the  first  printing  press  set  up  in  New  York ;  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  laws,  and  other  works ;  he  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Bradford,  afterwards  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  from  his  loins  proceeded 
Thomas  Bradford,  the  adventurous  and  patriotic 
publisher  of  Ree’s  Cyolqpoedia,  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  craft,  and  the  greatest  patron  of  engraving, 
we  desire  to  hold  him  in  grateful  memory.  Our  se¬ 
cond  newspaper  wa9  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal, 
which  was  commenced  three  years  after  Bradford’s. 
John  Peter  Zenger,  its  proprietor,  was  a  German  by 
birth,  a  palatine,  and  was  something  of  a  scholar ;  a  I 


enriched  a.  Bentley,  a  Horsley,  a  Person,  and  a  Parr. 

CHARLES  «6MITH. 

mm®, Tit 


„  ..aid  underrate  the  best  services  to  the  republic,  if 
rendered  by  a  political  opponent.  Chancellor  Liv- 1 
ingston  found  no  quarters  with  him  for  his  instru¬ 
mentality  in  tho  Louisianian  purchase.  Ho  would 
ride  a  hobby  to  death.  It  was  hardly  in  the  power 
of  mortals  ever  to  altar  his  opinion  when  once 
formed.  That  yellow  fever  was  as  contagious  as 
small  pox ;  the  scull  cap  (the  Scutellaria)  was  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  hydrophobia;  that  Napoleon  wanted  the 
requisites  of  a  military  cbieftan,  were  among  the  1 
crotchets  of  his  brain.  The  everlasting  tractates 
which  he  put  forth  on  these  and  other  subjects 
would,  in  the  present  day  of  editorial  prowess, 
scarcely  he  tolerated  by  a  chronicle  depending  on 
public  patronage.  Coleman  had  read  extensively  on 
medical  topics,  and  was  the  principal  writer  of  that 
able  and  elaborate  Criticism  on  Miller’s  Report  on 
the  Yellow  Fever. of  New  York,  addressed  to  Gov. 
Lewis,  and  printed  in  the  American  Medical  and 
Philosophical  Register,  vol  2d. 

During  the  many  years  that  1  read  the  Evening 
Post,  I  can  summon  to  recollection  no  contributions 
on  any  subject  made  to  that  paper,  that  ever  awak¬ 
ened  one  half  the  attention  which  was  enlisted  by 


_ .rily  compelled  to  dwell  for  a  _. . 

ment  on  the  character  and  services  of  one  who  for 
long  succession  of  years,  filled  a  notable  place  i 
newspaper  annals.  'Lang  was  of  Scotch  descent,  the 
place  of  his'birth,  I  believe,  New  York.  For  some 
forty  or  more  years,  Lang’s  Gazette  was  recognised  as 
the  leading  mercantile  advertiser,  and  the  patronage 
which  it  received  from  the  world  of  bus” 
such  as  doubtless  secured  ample  returns  ...  l 
prietor.  The  forte  of  the  paper  was  unquestionably 
its  attention  lothe  shipping  interests  of  the  comme-- 
eial  emporium.  Asa  journal  of  either  political 
miscellaneous  matter,  it  was  sadly  deficient.  Lang 
adhered  to  his  arrivals  as  the  prominent  object  ot 
consideration,  and  the  mightiest  changes  of  revolu- 
'  i,  action  or  opinions,  found  but  a  stinted  record 

_ tis  widely  diffused  gazette.  Rarely,  indeed,  did 

our  acknowledged  politicians,  or  essayists,  seek  its 
"“’umns  Jor  the  promulgation  of  their  opinions,  and 
___  editorial  displays  were  generally  tormentingly 
feeble.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this  gazette,  then 
under  the  control  of  Lang  and  McLean,  that  General 
Hamilton  first  gave  to  the  public  his  numbers  of  the 
Federalist.  There  is  often  to  he  found  in  one  daily 
issue  of  the  Post,  the  Couriei •  and  Enquirer,  the  Jour- 
nal  of  Commerce,  the  Herald ,  the  Tribune,  the  Ex¬ 
press,  or  the  Times,  ot  these  days— more  thought, 
more  disquisition,  and  real  knowledge  whieh  awakens 
intemplation  of  the  statesman  and  politician, 
the  New  York  Gazette  contained  during  a 
twelvemonth — yet  it  flourished. 

The  traits  of  Lang’s  character  were  unwavering 

•votion  to  his  pursuits ;  no  one  could  excel  him  in 
.jte  kindness  of  his  demeanour;  une< nscious  of  the 
penury  of  his  intellectual  powers,  he.  at  times,  un¬ 
wittingly  became  the  pliant  agent  of  designing  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  from  the  blunders  into  whieh  he  was  led, 
his  baptismal  name  John,  seemed  easily  converted 
into  that  ot  Solomon,  by  which  specification  much 
of  his  correspondence  was  maintained.  He  bore  the 
pleasantry  with  grateful  composure. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  must  suffice  for  Lang. 
The  scholastic  discussions  whieh  occurred  on  the 
question  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu¬ 
ry,  awakened  some  attention  among  the  mathemat¬ 
icians  and  astronomers  abroad,  and  of  many  among 
us.  The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Kunze,  after  mu 
investigation,  addressed  a  communication  on  t 
vexed  question  to  Mr.  Lang.  He  had  adverted  . . 
the  Gregorgian  style  in  hisTetter,  and  had  mentioned 
Pope  Gregory.  The  faithful  Gazette  printed  the  8 
tide  Tom  Gregory ;  the  venerable  Dr.  hastened 
his  friend,  and  remonstrated  on  the  .injury  he  had 
done  him,  and  requested  the  erratum  to  specify  in¬ 
stead  of  Tom  Gregory,  Pope  Gregory  Xili.  Again 
an  alteration  was  made,  and  the  Gazette  requested 
its  readers,  for  Tom  Gregory,  to  read  Pope  Tor 
Gregory  XIII.  One  more  attempt  at  correction  ws 
made,  when  the  compositor  had  its  typography  s 
changed  as  to  read  Tom  Gregory,  the  Pope.  The 
learned  divine,  with  heavy  breast,  at  a  final  inter¬ 
view  with  the  erudite  editor,  begged  him  to  make  no 
further  improvement,  as  he  dreaded  the  loss  of  all 
the  reputation  his  years  of  devotion  to  the  subject 
had  secured  him.  Ihis  Dr.  Kunze  was  long  a  pro¬ 
minent  minister  of  the  German  Lutheren  Church  of 
this  city.  He  was  the  preceptor  in  Philadelphia  of 
Henry  Stuber,  the  author  of  the  continuation  of  the 
life  of  our  Socrates,  Dr.  Franklin ;  a  work  executed 
with  much  ability.  He  was  a  physician  and 
delectible  character.  Many  years  ago,  1  was 
fcunate  as  to  procure  some  material  for  a  biography 
.of  him,  and  Dr.  Sparks  has  courteously  given  them 
a  place  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin’ 

J ustice  to  the  departed  Lang  demands  that  1  should 
add  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of 
great  moral  excellence,  as  a  husband  and  a  father 
most  exemplary  :  deeply  devoted  to  tho  interests  of 
this  city,  and  cherishing  a  philanthropic  spirit  on 
every  becoming  occasion.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  '  but  his  career  was  shortened  by  the  great  fire, 
in  this  city,  of  1835.  The  vast  destruction  ot  his  | 
precious  New  YorkTaid  heavy  at  .his  heart. 


For  numerous  years  I  have  well  known  Charles 
Holt,  once  the  editor  of  the  Bee,  during  John  Adams’ 
administration,  and  afterwards  of  the  New  York 
Columbian,  during  De  Witt  Clinton's  gubernatorial 
career.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  whether  he  is  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  would  estimate  his  age 
as  approaching  90  years.  He  was  a  lump  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  great  internal 
improvement  policy  of  New  York.  He  comes  forci¬ 
bly  on  my  mind  this  evening,  because  in  1798  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  yellow  fever  of  New  London, 
and  every  now  and  then  I  find  him  quoted  in  medi¬ 
cal  books  as  Dr.  Holt,  just  as  his  predecessor,  who 
’wrote  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  of  1793, 
stands  in  hold  relief  as  Dr.  Matthew  Carey. 

NAT.  CARTER. 

Nathaniel  Carter  is  vividly  impresssd  on  my  recol¬ 
lection  :  he  had  very  considerable  literary  taste ; 
was  many  years  editor  of  the  New  York  Statesman  ; 
and  after  his  visit  in  Europe,  published  his  letters 
on  his  tour  in  two  large  volumes.  His  merit  was 
only  equalled  by  his  modesty.  He, was  strongly  de¬ 
voted  to  Dewitt  Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal ;  with 
becoming  feelings  he* cherished  much  regard  for  his 
eastern  brethren,  and  was  the  first,  I  think,  who 
traduced  his  personal  friend,  our  constitutional  i 
positor,  Daniel  IVebster,  to  the  Bread  and  Che- 
Lunch  founded  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper ;  where  some¬ 
times  met,  in  familiar  disquisitions,  such  minds  as 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Jones,  P.  A.  Jay,  Henry  Storm, 
Prof.  Renwick,  John  Anthon,  Charles  King,  John 
Duer,  and  others  of  a  like  intellectual  calibre.  Car¬ 
ter  was  of  a  feeble  frame,  straggling  with  pulmonary 
annoyance,  from  which  he  died  early.  He  was  little 
initiated  in  the  trickery  of  political  diseussic 

heart  was  filled  with  the  '---J"--1-  *--« - 

nature  is  susceptible. 

JOHN  FINTARD. 

He  convened  the  first  assemblage  of  our  cit 
at  the  Park,  for  the  purpose  ot  obtaining  a  public 


le  kindliest  feelings  of  which 


..'anal  policy  of  the  union  of 
son ;  and  this  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  party 
strife  had  widely  scattered  doubts  and  ridicule  on 
the  contemplated  movement. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  when  paper  money  in  small 
bills  largely  became  our  currency,  he  was  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  caused  the  imprint  of  those  well  known 
mottoes,  “  mind  your  own  business,”  “  never  despair,” 
“  economy  is  wealth,”  and  others  of  a  like  import, 
chiefly  drawn  from  Franklin,  to  surround  the  desig-- 
nated  value  of  the  money.  He  had,  I  believe,  done 
a  like  service  for  our  continental  times.  He  carried 
the  measure  for  having  the  British  names  of  our 
streets  changed  to  the  modern  they  are  now  known 
by.  I  have  noticed  these  few  circumstances  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  P.,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  memory,  that  the  editors  and  proprietors 
of  gazettes  are  often  zealous  in  good  measures  not 
necessarily  connected  with  their  immediate  vocation, 

Pintard  enjoyed  an  active  intimacy  with  booksel¬ 
lers  and  authors.  He  and  Freneau,  a  native  also  of  | 
this  city,  and  his  contemporary,  had  often  been  in 
close  communion,  as  patriots  of  the  revolution.  This 
essential  difference,  however,  obtained  between  them. 
Pintard  was  federal;  Freneau  anti-federal.  Old 
Rivington  had  often  a  hard  time  with  them.  The  sor¬ 
did  tory  could  neither  endure  the  conservative  re- 
publicamprinoiples  of  Pintard,  nor  the  relentless  bit¬ 
terness  and  sarcasm  of  Freneau. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  he  was  a  student  of  many 
books,  an  observer  of  men,  in  every  walk  of  life. 
He  was  of  grave  thought,  yet  often  facitious  in  con¬ 
versation.  During  forty  years  of  medical  practice, 

I  have  rarely  fell  in  with  one  richer  in  table-talk,  or 
fuller  of  topics  on  life  and  letters.  In  his  death,  he 
manifested  the  strength  of  his  religious  faith,  and  re¬ 
signed  his  spirit  with  a  benignant  composure.  But 
I  am  forbidden  to  enlarge  on  the  many  excellencies 
and  services  of  the  public-spirited  John  Pintard. 

THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

Were  we  to  dwell  upon  the  excellence  of  a  Ga¬ 
zette  according  to  its  merits,  f  should  have  much  to 
say  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  paper  established  in 
this  city  in  the  year  1802.  The  leading  editor  was 
Dr.  Peter  Irving,  a  gentleman  of  refined  address, 
scholastic  attainment,  and  elegant  erudition.  It  ex¬ 
hibited  great  power  in  its  editorial  capacity,  and  was 


_ r_ _ _  active  life  will 

find  a  biographer,  is  so  general  that  it  seems  inc 
patible  with’  the  present  occasion  to  speak  at  any 
length  concerning  him.  I  knew  him  well  some  thirty- 
five  years.  By  profession  a  Jew,  be  was  tolerant  of  | 
all  religions  with  equal  amenity ;  his  natural  parts 
were  ot  a  remarkable  order  ;  few  excelled  him  :  ' 
dustry,  rone  in  temperance  and  sobriety.  Hei...  . 
for  many  gazettes,  and  established  several.  By  bis 
Book  of  Travels  he  became  known.  •  His  work  on 
the. Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  was  widely 
reatl.  He  was  lively  in  converse,  and  a  social  com¬ 
panion.  His  literary  composition,  though  not  always 
pure  in  style,  often  showed  a  nice  sense  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  and  a  love  of  humour ;  he  abounded  in  anec¬ 
dote.  Mr.  Matthews,  from  his  personal  knowledge, 
has  not  overdrawn  the  character  of  Noah.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  the  organ  of  benevolence  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  by  his  political  vacillations, 
his  talents  finally  lost  all  influence  in  public  councils 
and  affairs  of  state. 

THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN. 

We  are  susceptible,  of  the  pleasures  and  the  pai 
of  memory ;  a  retrospect  will  eonfirm  the  declarati 
on  many  occasions ;  it  is  even  so  in  our  contempla¬ 
tions  on  a  newspaper.  In  no  instance  have  I  been 
more  sensible  of  this  than  when  considering  the 
origin,  the  career  and  termination  of  the'  New 
York  American.  It  was  commenced  some  thir- 
tv-two  years  ago;  its  prominent  projector  was 
Johnson  Verplanck,  a  gentleman  oi  rare  refine- 
of  a  conspicuous  family,  ’  *  ~'“ 
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of  superior  classical  attainments,  and  of  mental  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  robust  order.  With  the  countenance  of] 
able  and  enlightened  associates,  the  American  soon 
acquired  the  character  of  marked  ability,  of  great  in¬ 
dependence  in  opinion,  and  of  untrammelled  freedom . 
at  all  times  in  its  scrutinizing  investigations  of  public 
acts,  and  the  products  of  literature.  He  was  one  of  | 
the  writers  of  the  Buck  Tail  Bards,  a  satirical  poet 
oi  Hudibrastie  flavour.  Mr.  Verplanck  died  in  1821 
The  American  fell  now  into  other  hands,  and  for 
long  succession  of  years  was  editorially  sustained  by 
one  who  had  often  previously  enriched  its  columns 
by  his  lncrubations.  I  allude  to  Charles  King,  now 
President  of  Columbia  College.  It  was  soon  demon 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  patrons,  that, 
although  under  a  new  government,  and  its  supplies 
derived  from  another  source,  its  nutrit’  * 

less  wholesome  nor  productive.  For 
claimed  the  admiration  of  the 
tutional  right,  and  of  critical  1 
It  was  conducted  with  a  manly  boldness.  Its  tone 
gave  dignity  to  political  disquisition,  though  its  man¬ 
ner  was  sometimes  dreaded  by  the  objects  of  its  ani¬ 
madversion.  If  its  censures  were  occasionally  severe, 
approbation  was  the  higher  appreciated.  It  was 
■ecord  of  historical  value ;  nor  can  I  comprehend 
..  jy,  in  this  age  of  universal  reading  in  journalism, 
its  career  was  closed.  Its  many  volumes  must  here¬ 
after  be  ranked  with  the  once  famous  National  Ga¬ 
zette  of  Robert  Walsh,  and  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  Gales  &  Seaton.  Its  distinguished  editor,  satisfied 
that  for  so  long  a-period  he  had  performed  his  part 
in  the  premotion  of  sound  doctrines,  with  singleness 
of  purpose,  in  behalf  of  the  state  -and  nation,  may 
have  sought  that  relief  from  mental  care  which 
often  secured  by  change  of  occupation.  When 
east  a  thought  over  the  hours  I  have  spent  in  reading 
the  American,  1  feel  as  Whitfield  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  a  different  occasion—”  I  am  glad,  but  I  am 
ry.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  so  iong  the  plea- 
__.e  of  being  informed  by  its  perusal ;  I  am  sorry 
that  the  opportunity  no  longer  exists.” 

JAMES  CHEETHAM. 

In  closing  this  short  list  of  Public  Editors,  I  feel 
justified  in  deviating  for  a  moment  in  my  chronology 
by  a  word  or  two  on  the  character  and  death  of  him 
whom  I  have  ever  considered  the  ablest  writer  we 
have  had  in  our  public  journals.  He  has  been  al¬ 
ready  incidentally  mentioned.  I  allude  to  James 
Cheetham.  He  succeeded  as  editor  of  Greenleafs 
paper,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Citizen. 
Cheetham  was  an  English  radical,  had  left  Man¬ 
chester  for  this  country;  was  by  trade  a  hatter. 

His  personal  appearance  was  impressive ;  tall, 
athletic,  with  much  of  a  martial  bearing  in  his  walk, 
a  forehead  of  great  breadth  and  dimensions,  and  pen¬ 
etrating  grey  eye,  he  seemed  authoritative  wherever 
he  might  be.  He  arrived  in  this  country  at  a  period  of 


George  Clinton,  and  of  DeWitt  Clinton.  He  was 
most  unflinching  partizan  writer ;  with  earnestness 
advocated  the  advantages  arising  from  the  possession 
of  Louisiana,  countenanced  Blind  Palmer,  the  lectur- 
•  on  Deism,  and  congratulated  the  public  on  the 
iturn  to  America  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  ever  re¬ 
gained  the  active  advocate  ot  old  George  Clinton, 
but  his  friendship  was  not  long  after  turned  into  ha¬ 
tred  of  Paine,  and  his  life  of  that  once  prominent  but 
wretched  individual,  demonstrates  the  rancor  ot  hw 
pen.  The  murderous  death  of  Hamilton,  I  think, 
had  a  strong  influence  on  him.  No  sooner  had  he 
breathed  his  last  than  Cheetham  extolled  him.  as  the . 
greatest  of  patriots.  Many  speak  of  Cheetham  as  at 
times  holding  the  pen  of  Jnnius;  a  declaration  sus¬ 
tained  by  many  of  his  political  assaults  and  essays. 
He  possessed  a  magnificent  library,  was  a  great 
reader,  and  studied  Burke  and  Shakespeare  m‘ 
than  any  other  authors.  I  know  nothing  against 
moral  character. 

His  death,  however,  was  most  remarkable  :  he  had 
removed  with  his  family  to  a  country  residence,  some 
three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  summer  of  1809. 
Within  a  few  days  after  he  exposed  himself  to  mala¬ 
ria,  by  walking  uncovered  by  his  hat  through  the 
fields,  under  a  burning  September  sun.  He  was 
struck  with  a  complication  of  ills ;  fever,  congestion 
of  the  brain,  and  great  cerebral  distress.  The  ma¬ 
lignancy  of  his  ease  soon  foretold  to  his  physician, 
Dr.  Hosack,  the  impossibility  of  his  recovery .  Being 
at  that  time  a  student  of  medicine,  I  was  requested 
to  watch  him  :  on  the  second  day  of  his  malady,  his 
fever  raging  higher,  he  betrayed  a  disturbed  intel¬ 
lect.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day,  raving  mania 
Incoherently  he  called  his  family  aror~ J 
addressed  his  sons  as  to  their  peculiar  avc 
or  life ;  giving  advice  to  one  ever  to  be  t< 
in  all  things ;  upon  another  urging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  knowledge.  After  midnight  he  became 
much  worse,  and  ungovernable.  With  herculean 
strength  he  now  raised  himself  from  his  pillow ;  with 
eyes  of  meteoric  fierceness,  he  grasped  his  bed  co¬ 
vering,  and  in  a  most  vehement  bat  rapid  articula¬ 
tion,  exclaimed  to  his  sons,  “  Boys,  study  Bolinghrcke 
for  style,  and  Locke  for  sentiment.”  He  spoke  no  | 

ore.  In  a  moment  life  had  departed.  His  funeral 

as  a  solemn  mourning  of  his  political  friends. 

THOMAS  FAINE. 

Paine  has  been  referred  to — I  have  often  seen  Mm 
_ j  the  different  places  of  residence  to  which  he  re¬ 
moved  from  time  to  time  in  the  city.  Now  in  Parti- 
treet,  now  in  Broome  street,  &c.  His  localities 
not  always  the  most  agreeable ;  in  Partition 
street,  near  the  market,  a  portion  of  his  tenement 
was  occupied  for  the  display  of  wild  beasts ;  Paine 
generally  sat  taking  his  airing  at  the  lower  front 
windows,  the  gazed-at  of  all  passers  by  Jarvis  the 
painter  was  often  his  visitor,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  that  inimitable  plaster  oast  of  his 
head  and  features,  which,  at  his  request,  1  deposited 
in  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  While  at  the 
work,  Jarvis  exclaimed  “1  shall  secure  him  to  a 
nicety,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  plaster  enough 
for  his  carbunculated  nose.”  Jarvis  thought  this 
bust  of  Paine  Ms  most  successful  undertaking  as  a 
Sculptor. 

BOOK  PUBLISHERS — DUYCKINCK.  ’ 

_  shall  trespass  a  few  moments  by-giving  some  re¬ 
miniscences  concerning  booksellers  and  publishers. 
There  are  many  of  this  professional  order,  whose 
character  and  influence  might  justly  command  de¬ 
tailed  account.  Spence  himself,  would  find- among 
them  anecdotes  of  consideration  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters.  I  must,  however,  write  within  circumscribed 
limits.  The  first  in  immediate  recollection  is  Evert 
Duyckinck.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  when  I 
was  a  hoy,  occasionally  at-his  store,  an  ample  and 
old-fashioned  edifice,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street 
and  Old  Slip.  He  was  grave  in  Ms  demeanour,  and 
somewhat  taciturn ;  of  great  simplicity  in  dress,  ac¬ 
commodating  gnd  courteous.  He  must  have  been 
rich  in  literary  occurrences.  He  for  a  long  while 
occupied  this  excellent  stand  for  business,  and  was 
quite  extensively  engaged  as  a  publisher  and  seller. 
He  was  a  sort  of  Mr.  Newbury,  so  precious  to  juve¬ 
nile  memory  in  the  olden  times.  He  largely  dealt 
with  that  order  of  hooks,  for  elementary  instruction, 
which  were  popular  abroad,  just  about  the  close  of 
our  revolutionary  war,  and  the  adoption  of  our  Con- 1 
atfrution,  Old  Dyche  and  his  pupil,  Dillwortb,  Perry 
and  Sheridan.  As  education  and  literature  advanced, 
he  brought  forward,  by  reprints,  Johnston  and  Ches¬ 
terfield,  and  Vicessimus,  Knox,  and  a  host  of  others.  | 
His  store  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Connecticut  teach¬ 
ers  intellectual  products,  and  Barlow  and  Webster, 
and  Morse  and  Riggs,  found  him  a  patron  of  their 
works  in  poetry  and  school  books.  Bunyan  and 
Young,  and  Watts,  Dodridgo  and  Baxter,  must  have 
been  issued  by  Ms  enterprise  in  innumerable  thou¬ 
sands  throughout  the  old  thirteen  States  ;  and  the 
old  English  Primer,  now  improved  into  the  American 
Primer,  with  its  captivating  amendations,  — 


with  him  at  the  time  of  his  last  resiiW<laa:imasc 
York.  Hazlett  has.  in  his_  attractive  n  “  “ 


oribedMm  to  'the  life. ~He  “was" deemed^’  <W 
talker  of  ins  day,  and  his  forcible  pen 
indubitable  proofs  of  his  powers  in  liters®  -  Vea  us 
lion;  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  make 
ing  visit  at  the  printing  office  at  an  7,'te®u-  - 
take  his  seat  at  the  desk,"  and  after  some Lif?’  to 
linoa  were  written,  throw  off  the  MCfc’  -  - 


in  the  Military  Repository-*  work f  great  fidelity, 

Several  ot  the  novels  and  plays  of .  the*  German 
authors  were  done  into  English  by  him;  and,  with 
William  Dunlop,  both  as  a  transfatorandasathea- 
trical  manager,  the  Stranger  and  other  plays  were 
presented  to  tho  cultivators  of  the  Drama,  long  be- 
Le  their  appearance  in  London,  or  thepublication 

of  this  city,  added  to  the  stock  of  our  literary  trea¬ 
sures  by  other  reprints  into  the  English,  as  the  Con¬ 
stant  Lover  &c.,  of  Kotzebue,  before,  1  believe  any 
recognised  English  edition  had  appeared  abroad. 
Bntf  must  leave  this  subject  to  the  fuller  mvestiga- 

,n  of  the  learned  Dr.  Schmidt,  professor  of  German 

Columbia  College. 

DAVID  LONGWORTH. 

David  Longworth  is  a  good  deal  blended  with  ‘be 
progress  of  American  literature  during  years  gone  by. 
He  was  by  birth  a  New  Jerseyman;  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  City  Directory  for  some  thirty  or  more 
years,  gave  him  sufficient  notoriety ;  while  his  Shak- 
sperian  Gallery  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  cu  - 
tivators  of  the  fine  arts,  at  a  period  when  Trumbull 

and  Jarvis  were  our  prominent  painters.  Longworth 

had  been  brought  up  as  a  printer  at  a ;  daily jpres  i , 
but  he  seems  early  to  have  had  a  taste  for  copper 
plate  engraving,  elegant  printing,  and  eiegan‘  baffl¬ 
ing.  With  determined  energy  he  issued  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Telemachus,  which,  for  correct  typography 
and  paper,  was  looked  upon,  by  the  lovers  of  choice 
books,  as  a  rich  specimen  of  the  art  preservative. 
His  Belles  Letres  Repository  no  less  evinced  his  taste 
in  the  elegantia  literarum.  He,  nevertheless,  was  a 
man  ot  many  strange  notions.  It  is  well  known  that 
about  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  in  our 
English  books,  printed  in  the  mother  country,  the 
substantive  words  were  almost  always  begun  with  a 
capital,  the  like  practice  obtained  in  many  newspa¬ 
pers.  Longworth,  not  content  with  the  partial 
change  which  time  had  brought  about,  of  sinking 
these  prominent  and  advantageous  upper-"”'"  ♦”*“ 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  rr 


improved  by  the  more  simple  diction, 


Oak’s ; 


and  the  lines, 

Whale’s  in  the  sea 
God’s  voice  obey ; 

now  modified  without  loss  of  its  poetic  fire, 

By  Washington, 

Great  deeds  were  done— 
led  captivity  captive,  and  were  circulated  without 
limits,  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  patriotism 
throughout  the  land.  As  our  city  grew  apace,  and 
both  instructors  and  their  functions  enlarged,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Latin  classics.  Having  a  little  Latin 
about  me,  it  became  my  duty  to  set  up  at  the  print¬ 
ing  office  of  Lewis  Niools,  Duyekinek’s  reprint,  De 
Bello  Gallice.  The  edition  was  edited  by  a  Mr.  Rudd. 
He  was  the  first  editor  I  ever  saw  ;  Hooked  at  Mm 
with  schoolboy  admiration  when  I  took  him  the 
proofs.  YVhat  alterations  or  improvements  he  ever 
made  in  tike  text  of  Oudendorp,  I  never  ascertained. 
This,  however,  must  have  been  among  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  that  American  practice  still  so  common 
among  us,  of  deeming  it  necessary  that  the  reprints 
of  even  the  most  important  works  from  abroad  should 
have,  for  better  circulation,  some  name  as  editor  in¬ 
serted  on  the  title-page.  Mr.  Duyckinck  was  gifted 
with  great  business  talents,  and  estimated  as  a  man 
of  great  punctuality  and  of  rigid  integrity  in  fiscal 
matters.  He  was  the  first  who  had  the  entire  Bible, 
in  12mo.,  preserved,  set  up  in  forms— the  better  to 
supply,  at  all  times,  his  patrons.  TMs  was  before 
stereotype  plates  were  adopted.  He  gave  to  the 
Harpers  the  first  job  of  printing  they  executed — 
whether  “Tom  Thumb”  or  “Wesley’s  Primitive 
Physic,”  I  know  not.  The  acorn  has  become  the 
pride  of  the  forest — the  Cliff  street  Tree,  whose  roots 
and  branches  now  ramify  over  the  land.  Duyckinck 
faithfully  carried  out  the  proverbs  of  Franklin,  and 
the  sayings  of  Noah  Webster’s  Prompter.  He  w 
by  birth  and  by  action  a  genuine  Knickerbocker. 

WILLIAM  BARLAS. 

There  .was,  some  forty  years  ago,  an  individual 
somewhat  remarkable  in  several  respects,  whose 
bookstore  was  in  Maiden  Lane— William  Barlas.  By 
birth  a  Scotchman,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  minis¬ 
try  ;  but,  from  causes  which  I  never  learned,  he 
relinquished  that  vocation  in  his  native  land,  and 
assumed  that  of  a  bookseller  in  this  city.  He  was 
reported  as  a  ripe  scholar.  He  dealt  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  classics ;  he  for  numerous  years  im¬ 
ported  the  editions  in  usum  Delphini,  for  the  students  I 
in  our  schools  and  colleges ;  hardly  a  graduate 
among  us  of  the  olden  time  can  have  forgotten  him  : 
— Irving,  Verplanck,  John  Anthon,  Bryant,  and 
Paulding  can  doubtless  tell  much  of  him .  When,  on 
a  large  scale,  was  commenced,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
reprints  of  the ‘Latin  and  Greek  writers,  poor  Mr. 
Barlas’  functions  were  well  nigh  annihilated.  I  men¬ 
tion  him  here  from  Ms  relation  to  the  advancement 
of  learning  in  my  juvenile  days.  His  opinion  on  the 
various  editions  was  deemed  conclusive ;  and  he  con¬ 
trolled  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  pocket  of  the 
purchaser. 

He  was  long  in  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
friend  of  Cowper,  as  some  call  Mm— I  mean  old  John 
Newton,  of  London ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  that 
no  enterprise  has  yet  brought  forward,  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  of  Newton,  their  correspondence. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  contrast,  bo  striking, 
compaied  with  the  period  to  wh:-” 
id,  when  even  professors  of  colle 
controlled  in  their  opinions  on  books  by  ...® 
dicta  of  a  bookseller ;  yet  such  was  the  fact  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  What  would  he  the  reply 
to  the  assumer  of  such  wisdom,  or  of.  Professor  An¬ 
thon,  of  Columbia  College  1 — he  whose  love  and  de¬ 
votion  to  tho  philosophy  of  the  classics  has  led  him, 
already  in  so  many  works,  to  spread  before  the  co¬ 
gitative  scholars,  of  both  worlds,  the  deepest  re¬ 
searches  of  antiquarian  disquisition  and  philological 
lore,  evincing  that  America  is  not  tardy  in  a  just  ap. 
preeiatioa  ot  the  excellencies  of  those  treasures  whieh  I 


f,  alter  the  first 


almost  every 

capital  letter  in  the  case,  and  this  awful  deformity 
is  found  in  many  of  his  publications,  as  britisn 
rica,  london  docks.  Even 

word,  he  tolerated  only  the - - -  „ 

ning  of  the  line.  His  practice,  however,  found  no 
imitators,  though  ’tis  said,  it  first  began  in  Pans. 
His  bookstore,  a  central  situation  at  the  Park,  with  his 
works  of  taste  classically  displayed,  afforded  an  ad¬ 
mirable  louDge  for  the  literateurs  of  that  day.  Here, 
when  Hodgkinson,  and  Hallam,  and  Cooper,  and 
Cooke,  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  histrionic  career, 
in  the  Park  Theatre,  adjacent,  might  be  seen,  at 
Longworth’s,  a  group  of  poets  and  prose  writers,  who, 
in  their  generation,  added  to  the  offspring  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Airerican  press.  Brookden,  Brown,  Dunlap, 
Verplank,  Paulding,  Fessenden,  Richard  Alsop,  Pe¬ 
ter  Irving,  and  the  now  universally  renowned  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving. 

I  must  note  a  circumstance  of  some  import  on  the 
state  of  letters  among  us  about  those  times.  Long- 
worth  had  secured  from  abroad  the  first  edition  in 
4to  of  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  re-print  it;  yet,  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
judgment,  he  convened  a  meeting  of  Ms  literary 
friends  to  settle  the  matter.  The  committee,  after 
solemn  deliberation,  suggested  to  Mm  to  venture  to 
re-print  only  the  introductions  to  the  Cantos,  as  an 
experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  public  taste. 
Would  I  speak  in  terms  too  strong  to  affirm,  that 
since  that  committee  sat,  millions  of  copies  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  havo  fopnd  favour  with 
the  American  reading  world. 

My  circle  of  literary  acquaintances  was  a  good 
deal  enlarged  by  the  coteries  1  nowand  then  found  at 
Longworth’s,  as  he  was  not  backward  in  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  issuing  new  works,  when  from 
nature  they  might  excite  the  appetite  of  the  cu 
No  publication  of  his  so  effectually  secured  this  end, 
as  the  Salmagundi,  in  1807,  now  sent  forth  in  bi¬ 
weekly  numbers  by  young  -  Irving  and  Ms  friend 
Paulding.  When  we  are  apprised  that  some  few  of 
our  middle-aged  oitizens,  who  sustained  the  stroke  of 
that  literary  scimetargo  long  ago,  are  still  surviving 
among  us,  I  think  we  may  argue,  on  strong  data,  for 
the  Balubrity  of  our  climate.  At  Longworth’a,  I  first 
saw  the  youngest  dramatic  critic  of  the  time,  Howard. 
Payne,  then  about  fourteen  years  old,  who,  a  short 
time  after,  appeared  as  Young  Norvalon  the  boards. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Thespian  Mirror. 

Originally  of  Ireland,  Hugh  Gaine,  upon  his  emi¬ 
gration  to  this  country  during  our  colonial  depend¬ 
ence  set  up  his  Royal  Gazette  or  New  York  Mercury, 
in  this  city,  in  1752.  His  fame  as  well  as  his  patri¬ 
otism  is  rendered  secure  by  the  irony  of  Freneau. 
It  is  only  as  a  bookseller  that  I  knew  him,  in  Hano¬ 
ver  Square.  He  was  then  at  a  very  advanced  age- 
His  savings  rendered  him  in  due  time  independent  in 
pecuniary  matters.  We  may  safely  infer  that  he  was 
not  eclipsed  in  industry,  and  ever  awake  to  the  main 
chance,  when  we  are  assured  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  journal,  he  collected  his  own  news,  set 
up  his  types,  worked  off  his  papers,  folded  his  sheets, 
and  personally  distributed  them  to  his  subscribers. 
Franklin  had  done  much  the  same  before.  Hugh 
good  deal  ot  an  object  of  curiosity 

,l'"  - of  the  new  Republic, 

in  honest  man,  and  of 


in  Ms  after-life  _ 

enjoyed  the  consideration  of 
kindly  feelings. 

Many  as  were  his  merits,  and  great  his  enterprise, 
Isaac  .Collins  was  most  widely  known,  during  the 
latter  part  of  Ms  long  career,  by  his  editions  of  the 
works  on  grammar,  and  other  school  books  by  the 
prolific  Lindiey  Murray.  As  in  the  ca6e  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Ms  early  effort  of  magnitude  was  the  printing 
“  Sewell’s  History  of  the  Quakers.”  The  neatnesl 
and  accuracy  of  his  press  was  a  familiar  remark 
among  readers ;  _and  these  excellencies  he  displayed 
in  his  4to  Bible,  in  1790,  the  first  of  that  form  which 
was  printed  in  this  country.  Collins  was  a  native 
of  Delaware.  He  projected  a  weekly  paper,  the 
New  Jersey  Gazette,  which  he  published  at  Burling¬ 
ton,^  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  some 
time  after,  upon  strenuous  whig  principles. 

He  had  authority,  like  Franklin,  for  the  emission 
ot  paper  money  for  the  State  Government.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  this  city  in  1796 ;  a  few  years  after  this 
“P.6  As  h'3  career  had  many  portions 

°r  L-hke  1  had  the  greater  admiration 

of  him.  He  died  m  1817.  That  he  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  Franklin,  of  Rittenhouse  and  Rush, 
of  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  of  the  public 
patriots  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  country,  may 
be  inferred  from  his  profession,  Ms  public  station, 
Ms  character,  and  his  integrity.  In  the  Society  of 
hnends  he  was  prominent,  and,  like  Thomas  Eddy 
and  Robert  Bowne,  he  was  engaged  with  hospitals, 
and  ever  zealous  in  good  works.  He  did  vast  service 
to  the  city  printing,  and  as  such  he  is  here  introduced. 


Thus  a  whole  sheet  of  the  Register  mMu  v 
pleted  ere  he  desisted  from  his  undeftnt-  Oo®' 
think  that  m  his  quickness  he  surpassed  «  ' £■  I 
lamented  William  Leggett  of  tfm  Eveni^^ 

The  circumstance  is  certainly  a  nsvohnlni!!5,  1>ost- 
and  yet  may  not  be  deemed  more  cCofe1  facti 
Priestly  should  have  made  his  reply  to  Lind  an 
voluminous  pamphlet,  in  twenty-four  houra  qU“e  a 
Hodgkinson,  the  actor,  was  able  to  peruse  ~J?r  .  ‘ 
the  entire  five  columns  of  a  newspaper  and  y!^8’ 
two  hours  recite  it  thus  by  memory.  4  within 
I  visited  Cobbett  when  his  residence 
couple  of  miles  of  this  city,  in  company  w;,?  ^la  a 
professional  gentlemen ;  it  was  in  October 
delightful  day  He  heard  our  approach,  an’d  “‘la 
to  the  door  without  our  knocking.  “Walk  in  a“e 
tlemen  :  I  am  to  consider  this  as  a  visit  to  ml  ■’  ge!!' 
_  and  he  seated  on  these  benches,  for  I  ha  Walk 
chairs;  you  may  be  fatigued;  will  you  hnvJJl  D0, 
of  milk  I  I  live  upon  milk  and  Indian  corn  In 
drink  spirit  or  wine  ;  and  yet  I  am  a  ti.w’oKi  evcr 
ample  of  English  health.”  And,  indeed  he  w! 
most  ample  specimen  oi  a  genuine  John  Bull  p-a 
nearly  oval  face  and  florid  countenance  ? 
with  strong  gray  eyes,  with  head  thickly 
with  white  hair,  closely  trimmed  :  his  huac  fra  ™ 
of  two  hundred  and.  seventy  pounds  weight,  S 
corresponding  abdominal  development,  and  we  lpro 
portioned  limbs,  all  demonstrated,  with  anatomist 
accuracy,  his  gigantic  bulk.  dl 

His  superior  intellect  seemed  roused  in  all 
functions.  The  United  States,  England,  the  reform 
measures,  the  church  and  state,  its  absurdity  Th 
were  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  bis  caustic Tp* 
marks.  “  I  have  j  ust  performed  a  duty,  gentlema 
which  has  been  too  long  delayed;  you  haveneslecfc 
ed  the  remains  of  Thomas  Paine,  I  have  done  mvsdf 
the  honour  to  disinter  bis  bones.  I  have  remLi 
them  from  New  Rochelle;  I  have  dug  them  urn 
they  are  now  on  their  way  to  England;  when  I 
return,  I  shall  cause  them  to  speak  the  common 
sense  of  the  great  man.  I  shall  gather  together 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  one  assembly  with  the 
people  of  London  ;  those  bones  will  effect  the  refm- 
mation  of  England,  in  church  and  state.-  Afto 
some  two  or  three  hours  we  took  our  leave,  with  un¬ 
limited  admiration  of  Ms  brave  utterance  and  his 
colloquial  talents. 

With  this  hastily-written  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  newspaper  periodical  press,  if  printers,  editors 
booksellers,  and  authors,  1  must  close  this  portion  of 
this  address.  I  have  depended  on  a  memory  some¬ 
what  tenacious  for  my  authority,  in  most  instances 
having  no  leisure  at  command  for  reference.  A 
volume  might  be  written  of  pertinent  details.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate,  in  part, 
the  advancement  of  one  species  of  knowledge  in  this 
metropolis.  Did  we  institute  a  comparative  view  of 
the  past  condition  of  the  press,  we  might  the  better 
be  enabled  to  announce  the  present  condition  of 
this  city  as  a  Literary  Emporium.  That  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the.  age,  seems  de¬ 
monstrable. 

CIRCULATION  OF  JOURNALS. 

Abroad,  in  England,  in  1701,  when  the  stamp 
duty  was  levied  upon  every  numher^f  a  periodical 
paper  consisting  of  a  sheet,  the  whole  quantity  of 
printed  paper  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand 
reams  annually.  Nearly  at  this  period,  (1704)  when 
the  Boston  News-Letter  made  its  appearance  in  tho 
American  colonies,  some  two  or  three  hundred  co¬ 
pies  weekly  may  have  been  its  circulation.  What 
now  is  the  quantity  of  paper  demanded  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  British  periodical  press,  I  am  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine.  In  this  present  January,  1852,  it  is  calculated 
there  are  about  three  thousand  different  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  printed  in  this  country,  the 
entire  amount  of  which  approaches  the  yearly  ag¬ 
gregate  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of 
numbers. 

When  Franklin  was  a  printer,  it  was  a  hard  task 
to  work  off  over  a  thousand  sheets  on  both  sides  in 
the  day,  by  the  hand  press.  Since  his  time,  we  have 
had  the  Clymer,  the  Napier,  the  Ramage,  tho  Adame, 
and  now  Hoe’s  Lightning  press.  By  the  last  named 
achievement  in  the  arts,  so  honourable  to  a  son  of 
New  York,  and  so  stupendous  in  its  results  to  the 
world  at  large,  twenty  thousand  papers  may  bo 
printed  in  one  hour. 

If  we  advert  to  the  instructive  fact  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  -circulation  of  many  of  thei  ournals  of  New 
York,  as  the  Herald,  the  Sttti,  the  Tnonne.  the  Times, 
the  Express,  the-  Minor,  and  others  of  daily  issue ; 
if  we  calculate  the  copies  of  the  Observer,  the  Home 
Journal,  the  Advocate,  and  others  of  the  weekly 
press :  the  circulation  of  the  monthly  and  other  pe¬ 
riodicals  ;  if  we  look  at  the  Methodist  Book  conceni, 
the  Tract  Society,  the  American  Bible  Soeietv,  the 
publications  of  the  Appletons,  of  Putnam,  and  the 
enterprising  Booksellers  generally  of  tins  place, 
what  bounds  can  we  set  to  the  offspring  of  the  typo¬ 
graphic  art.  The  Herald  and  the  Tribune  m  their 
distinct  circulation  consume  an  aggregate  of  hi  y 
thousand  reams  per  year.  The  Harpers,  '1'“°  aa 
throwD  John  Baskerville,  and  other  eminent  typ  - 
graphers  of  Europe  in  the  shade,  by  the  magm  u 
of  their  operations,  use  100  reams  daily  of  papei, 
at  six  dollars  per  ream ;  make  about  ten  volumes  a 
minute,  or  six  thousand  a  day. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  to  foatbe  agency 
which  Franklin  had  in  bringing  forward! stereotype 
Mates,  as  projected  by  Dr.  Colden,  in  t*11® . ,  J'  • 
1779,  which  art  was  communicated  to 
Paris,  by  Franklin  himself  I  well  remember 
anxious  John  Watts,  when  be  showed  m  Ms  “ 
undertaking  in  this  branch  of  labour -in  N 
just  forty  years  ago.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  larger 
catechism,  the  one*I  now  hold  in  my 
withstanding  tho  doubts  of  many,  be  ,  f„red, 
of  its  ultimate  success,  yet  suffered  by  hope  ^ , 
What  is  now  the  state  of  the  business  in  the  ^ 

The  Harpers,  alone  a  single  firm,  haveJfit leotype 
vaults  more  than  two  thousand  volumes  of  stereoiyp 
books. 

CONCLUSION. 


Within  a  few  days  has  departed  from  among  us, 
at  the  age  of  80  years,  a  supporter  of  the  press,  who 
ong  contrihuted.to  the  diffusion  of  wholesome  know- 
edge.  I  allude  to  Thomas  Kirk.  I  shall  terminate 
these  notices  by  a  striking  occurence,  which  involved 
vearTsnw®1®088'  fle  ^ad  determined,  about  the 
year  1801,  to  give  the  Christian  community  an  oc- 
f  larG?  ‘yp®’  of  the  Book  of  Common 

nreT  ’t™  ?r6‘  i°l  tka‘  BiZS  fr0m  an  Amorican 
press.  10  secure  the  utmost  accuracy,  he  engaged,  I 
at  a  pecuniary  stipulation,  the  Rev.  John  Ireland,  of 
Brooklyn  to  revise  the  proofs.  When  the'  sheets  I 
worked  oft,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  conv 
.  .  ln,  eiact  reprint,  save  in  one  particular  The 
oritical  acumen  of  Ireland  had  discovered,  in  the 
Apostolic  Creed,  a  “tautological  error,”  in- the 
words, ^  from  whence  he  rose  again.”  The  word 
nf™“ ,  superfluous  and  ungrammatical,  m  ’ 
og  to  Ireland.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  in  K 
edition.  Upon  the  sale  of  the  copy  the  omission 

of  theThurah  ;  lhe 'ac*  became  known  to  the  Bishop 
ot  the  church,  the  book  was  pronounced  defective^ 
wM,lt«h!dl“'th0r<lti1,ea  Prohibited  its  circulation.  The 
whole  edrtion  fell  a  dead  weight  upon  the  hands  of 

from  MrTTn-8  P'}Fisher’  1  had  this  anecdote 
It ^  Kl ‘rk  kimself,  years  ago,  and  he  repeated 

m  to  me  not  long  pnor  to  his  death,  in  .November 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

a  suggestion  that  .1  might  instance  the  late 


Q  may  be 
e  humble 

found  among  the  ornate  as  well  as  “  Jitera. 
avocations  of  life.  Ambitious  of  »  naI 1  rDer.stone 
ture,  wo  honour  those  who  have  laid  thfl  pre6. 
of  its  foundation,  in  the  person  of  an  lr  J,®ft^ornc. 
cott, and  a  Bancroft, a -LoDgfellow and  a  ..-^fjqns 
W  e  gratefully  remember  our  Lif  ‘°f'oa  „h(1uf  when 
to  Sparks.  We  feel  the  dignity  ot  the is  0  ;yjourn. 
we  summon  to  our  aid  the  classical  Evers  _•  (rae 
ing  with  no  feigned  sorrow  the  demise  ■  :ce  that 
son  of  our  soil,  the  lamented  Cooper, «  J.  paoi- 
a  Bryant,  and  a  Hallepk,  a  Verplanck  jeei;ngs, 

ding,  are  still  lett  with  us.  Warm  i  erC0Urse, 

and  made  happier  by  the  relations  o  -  cjas. 
we  extend,  the  cordial  hand  to  T“ckcr“  >  j-e]}citoos 
sical  Essayist  and  Poet ;  to- WilliK  “r  ^  ^  j,je. 
comments  on  passing  events ;  to  Morr  ,  fi .  to 
lodies ;  to  Kimball,  for  his  «  forTyP5®’ 

Clark,  for  his  Knickerbocker ;  toMelv  j  for  bis 
folk.  Marvell,  for  Ms  Reveries:  od'l'!jaiaica;  » 
eritioisms ;  to  Bigelow,  for  his  Book  Greely,  for 
Bayard  Taylor,  for  his  views  A-Fo®6’  k;nCk, 
his  Crystal  Palace  Labours ;  and  to  J  .  Literary 
son  of  our  old  friend,  tho  bookseller,  ^  jaada- 
World.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Griawoldon  d  d 
ble  designs,  to  perpetuate  the  meB’0  nafg,  in 
worth,  and  preseve  our  heartiest  ‘kf1^ 

name  of  the  Republic,  we  give  -the  heart  ^  at 
to  our  intimate  friend.  Dr.  CogsweU,^ 
the  spacious  walls  of  the  Astor  Lib  j  BnC0„. 

The  unexpected  length  to  Ybl°  torbffl3  "’J 
sciously  extended  these  reminiscence3,  ^  upon 
dwelling,  as  my  heart  and  your  wish  .  til0 ,0 
the  glorious  pioneer  of  American  p  ,  lioweve  ’ 
mortal  Franklin.  His  name  and ^  0f  eu^ 
are  so  familiar  to  you  all,  that  the  langunD  e„se 
is  needless  in  regard  to  one  whose  tbe  ear 

with  time,  and  whose  transcendent  d;8Coverea. 
stant  development  of  that  e]eme® -.pie.  I*  '‘L ' 
render  daily  more  evident  andf  e®tatues  of  ‘beS! 
luted,  gentlemen,  that  when  the  ta  hal  proc 


. . -  omitted,  and  the  name ,  or ^  all  the 

shouted  by  the  people  with  more  Jc^.(h  o3  t0.mg 


A  tbt6 

d  by  the  people  witn  “oro us  t0'n,&  m 
inspired.  So  I  know  it  to  b  ,  onr  bea1'1  „ 
The  memory  of  Franklin  is  too  rlP.  a  eternal  Sq‘ 
require  wori ;  it  is  a  spell  that  sheds  et  tele 
on  the  typographical  art.  is  reveal f  f  oarCpun 

graphio  despatch,  and  hailows  th®  u 

try  to  tho  civilized  world. 


